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OCTOBER MEETING, 1904. 

The stated meeting — the first since the summer vaca- 
tion — was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, at three 
o'clock, P. M. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the June meeting was read and approved ; 
and reports were presented by the Librarian, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and the Cabinet-Keeper. 

On the recommendation of the Council it was voted that 
the name of the Right Hon. John Morley should be trans- 
ferred from the list of Corresponding Members to that of 
Honorary Members. 

The President read the following paper: — 

For the sixth time since our occupation of this building, we 
resume our monthly meetings. It is also the tenth October 
in which it has devolved on me, when here, to welcome back 
the members of the Society. Both facts are suggestive at 
least of the extreme rapidity of change ; for, while nearly one- 
third of our membership has already been renewed since this 
building has been in use, considerably less than one-half the 
names now on its Resident roll were on that roll when, in 
December, 1894, Dr. Ellis died. 

Once only during these ten Octobers have we met the same 
in number as when we separated in June. The exception was 
a year ago. This October follows the rule ; and I have to 
announce three vacancies in the roll of our Resident Member- 
ship, and one in our Corresponding roll. Of these presently ; 
but in years past it has been my custom on this occasion to 
make some reference, more or less extended, to what has been 
accomplished by the Society during the summer interval, and 
also to events of possible future historical interest which may 
therein have occurred. 

So far as the Society and its work are concerned there is 
little — indeed, practically nothing — to report. We have 
not added to our list of publications, except the Serial now on 
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the table, covering our May and June meetings ; nor has any- 
thing of special moment occurred at our building. Editorial 
work on both the Heath Papers and Mr. Chamberlain's 
History of Chelsea has progressed steadily, but with no 
outward results. 

The only commemoration of a noticeable character during 
the summer was the series of tercentenaries held in the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in commemo- 
ration of the De Monts and Champlain settlements of 1604, 
the story of which has been told by Parkman. In those 
celebrations this Society was specially invited to participate, 
and Mr. Lord and myself took it upon us to represent it. 
Leaving Boston on the evening of the 17th June, we passed 
the following Sunday in Halifax; and on Monday went to 
Annapolis-Royal, where the first of the celebrations, extending 
over two days, took place. As, doubtless, many of the mem- 
bers of the Society are aware, Annapolis^Royal lies in the 
very heart of what is now generally spoken of as u the Evan- 
geline country," Grand Pre' being but twenty miles from it ; it 
is also connected with a number of historic events which cut 
no inconsiderable figure in the first century and a half of the 
history of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
From every point of view — poetic, legendary, historical — 
it is interesting ground. There, and at St. John, and finally 
at St. Croix, Mr. Lord and I were treated with much consider- 
ation, and the occasions were made highly enjoyable to us. 
We were made to feel at home. Indeed, it was surprising to 
us both to realize the degree in which the New England, and 
especially the Massachusetts, element permeates the so-called 
Provinces. In Nova Scotia, for instance, the present venerable 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Jones, is descended from Revolution- 
ary refugees from the town (Weston) next to that in which I 
live ; while the able and genial A ttorney- General, the Presi- 
dent of their Historical Society, Mr. J. W. Longley, is also of 
Massachusetts descent, coming, I believe, from Groton. In the 
burying-ground of Halifax many of the unhappy Revolution- 
ary refugees found a resting-place ; and Mr. Lord read and 
copied the inscription over the grave of one whose familiar 
Pilgrim name showed that the ashes underneath properly 
should be in Plymouth. We here and now fail to realize that 
" by the summer of 1784 it was estimated that 30,000 loyalists 
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had settled in Nova Scotia." 2 By no means all of these were 
from New England; and curious evidence of a considerable 
Southern infusion is still apparent in the large number of those 
of African blood living in and about Annapolis-Royal, — nearly 
all, I was informed, the descendants of slaves who had accom- 
panied their royalist owners into exile. St. John, as is well 
known, was settled by Revolutionary royalists, and almost the 
first address there made at the June commemoration was by 
the Vice-President of the Society of Loyalists. Needless to 
say, throughout all that region the names of Longfellow and 
Parkman are household words. 

Of my contributions to those occasions I do not know that 
any detailed reports were published ; and certainly I had 
made for them no elaborate preparation. It was the same 
with Mr. Lord. Depending entirely on the moment to suggest 
what might be suitable, I made one point which at the time 
seemed of interest, and has to me so seemed since. It was 
at Annapolis-Royal. I there sought to distinguish the French 
settlement of 1604, with which De Monts and Champlain were 
connected, from the subsequent English settlement of 1620 at 
Plymouth, — our settlement. I did so by emphasizing the fact 
that the early French settlements, one and all, so far as my 
investigations enabled me to express an opinion, consisted 
solely of men. They had a mercantile purpose, and not one 
of them contained within itself the capacity of self-perpetuation. 
That is, until Plymouth, there was no settlement anywhere on 
either American continent in which women and the family 
entered as an equal factor with males." There was consequently 
dramatic significance in the Plymouth legend that Mary Chil- 
ton, a mere girl, was the first to spring ashore, when a boat 
from the u Mayflower " brought to land its pioneer load. It 
may be only a tradition ; and, like most traditions, it is more 
than probable it might resolve itself into nothing under the 
test of cautious inquiry. But Mary Chilton has passed into 
history with that girlish leap, from the boat on to the Plymouth 
shore ; and that leap forecast our future. Within her girdle, I 
declared, was the potentiality of Empire. 

So also, curiously enough, because again symbolical of a 
momentous fact, it is said that Ann Pollard, then a girl of 

1 See paper on " Nova Scotia during the Revolution," by E. P. Weaver, American 
Historical Review, vol. x. pp. 52-71. 
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eight, u went over in the first boat that crossed Charles River, 
in 1630, to what has since been called Boston ; [and] was the 
first that jumped ashore." Her portrait hangs on our walls, 
alleged to have been taken of her in her hundred and third 
year. 1 

My assertion, while pleasantly received when made, sub- 
sequently excited criticism. In the August " Canadian 
Magazine," a copy of which in due time reached me, there was 
an attempt to invalidate it. It was there asserted that my 
claim on behalf of Plymouth would " not stand investigation." 
Women and children, it was contended, formed a part of the 
St. Augustine settlement of Menendez as early as 1565, while 
in 1607 Mrs. Thomas Forest and her maid, Anne Barras, 
landed at Jamestown ; where, a few weeks later, the first 
Virginia marriage was celebrated. The writer of the article 2 
goes on to say : " Women did not arrive [in Nova Scotia] 
until probably fourteen years after Jamestown had been 
favored with their presence. If the presence of women is the 
test of permanent settlement, then the honor must go to St. 
Augustine and Jamestown." In 1617, moreover, the Sieur 
Hebert arrived at Quebec with his family ; and there, the next 
year, his eldest daughter married Etienne Jonquest, the first 
marriage solemnized in Quebec. So also it is claimed 
Marguerite Vienne came to Quebec with her husband in 1616. 
The writer of the criticism then closes with these words : 
u In any case the honor of the first permanent settlement can- 
not go to the Massachusetts colony of 1620. St. Augustine 
1565, Port Royal 1604, Jamestown 1607, Quebec 1608, all 
have prior claims on the distinction." 

At Annapolis-Royal I certainly, in what I said, did not 
speak by the book ; but, making since then a cursory examina- 
tion of the histories of that period, I find in those histories an 
important omission. Nowhere has a definite study been 
attempted of the part women, and the family unit, played 
in the early settlement of America. If cases of individual 
women, whether wives and daughters of officials, or female 
adventuresses, or women inventoried and shipped as merchan- 
dise, are to be taken into account, it does not admit of question 
that my statement was open to criticism ; for it is well estab- 

1 3 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vii. p. 291. 

2 The Canadian Magazine, vol. xxiii. p. 338. 
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lished that an occasional female here and there reached 
America with the expeditions sent out long before that which 
came to Plymouth. Parkman, for instance, with the caution- 
ary words u I give the tale as I find it," has handed down the 
highly apocryphal legend of the French damsel Marguerite, 
niece of the Sieur de Robeval, and her enforced winter's 
sojourn with her paramour in the Isle of Demons, as early as 
1542. Spanish women undoubtedly were sent, or found their 
way, across the Atlantic in the sixteenth century. Also, 
Bancroft alludes incidentally to " men, women and children" 
in Virginia as early as 1617. Speaking, however, of conditions 
there, he also says that up to 1620 " few women had dared to 
cross the Atlantic; but now the promise of prosperity induced 
ninety agreeable persons, young and incorrupt, to embark for 
the colony, where they were assured of a welcome. They 
were transported at the expense of the company, and were 
married to its tenants, or to men who were able to support 
them, and who willingly defrayed the costs of their passage, 
which were rigorously demanded. " This earliest speculation 
in domesticity succeeded so well, in fact, that in 1621 another 
like venture was made, consisting of sixty u maids of virtu- 
ous education, young, handsome, and well recommended." 
Marriageable young women were now quoted at " from 120 to 
150 pounds of tobacco, or even more ; so that all the original 
charges might be repaid. The debt for a wife was a debt of 
honor, and took precedence of any other." This was in 1621, 
a year subsequent to the Plymouth settlement; all according 
to Bancroft. Now I would by no means seem to ignore the 
fact that of late years history has a way of getting itself 
rewritten, and Bancroft is already a somewhat old, and so 
questionable, authority. But the statements in Bancroft on 
this head, if not invalidated, indicate that, though some women 
were among those settled in Virginia prior to 1620, jet most 
distinctly the family was not the unit of movement in emi- 
gration up to that time. Thus the point I made at Annapolis- 
Royal I still believe to have been in its essentials correct. If not 
correct, I would like to see evidence to the contrary produced. 
My assertion was, and is, that the one significant and distin- 
guishing feature of the Plymouth settlement, as contrasted with 
any previous settlement made on the American continent, 
north or south, was the all-essential feature that — a family 
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affair, so to speak — women composed in it as large an element 
as men. The family was the unit of emigration ; and, until 
then, it never was its unit. 

So I take this occasion to suggest to our associate, Professor 
Hart, that an exhaustive monograph on tins subject has never 
been prepared and is much needed. It would be of distinct 
value. That at this late day such a hiatus should exist, is 
somewhat curious. None the less, on the fact referred to the 
whole subsequent course of American development to a great 
extent turned ; for, owing to the absence of a due proportion 
of women, the French and Spanish emigration lacked the 
substance and staying power of the English settlement. The 
Canadian and Mexican half-breed was the result. For other 
causes, in the Virginia settlement the adventurer in both sexes 
predominated. Not until later was the family the unit. In 
this vital respect the initiative belonged to Plymouth. Such 
was my statement ; but it has been challenged. What then 
are the facts? Here, I submit, is excellent matter for a thesis 
by some candidate for a Radcliffe College degree, whether of 
history or letters. Such a study would, moreover, be very 
opportune, and of special value now, inasmuch as during the 
next sixteen years a succession of commemorations will occur 
like that of Cuttyhunk, on the first of September, 1903, and 
those in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia last June; the 
most prominent of the series, all commemorating settlements 
composed of males exclusively, being that to take place at 
Jamestown in 1907, that of the Popham Colony in Maine, 
also in 1907, and that of Quebec in 1908. Not one of them 
contained within itself the potency of self-perpetuation. 

Passing to other topics, time does not suffice for allusions 
even to the war now in progress in the East, or to the presi- 
dential election about to take place in this country. Recurring 
at once to the vacancies in our membership since we parted in 
June, I shall, in accordance with our custom in such cases, 
announce the deaths in order of their occurrence. 

Of the Resident Members, Dr. Donald died at Ipswich on the 
6th August. I shall presently call upon our associate, Mr. 
Allen, to offer an appreciation of him. In connection with 
this Society there is, of Dr. Donald, little to be said. Elected 
a member at the meeting of May 10, 1900, his name, at the 
time of his death, stood, in the order of seniority, seventy- 
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eighth on the roll. Though not infrequently present at our 
meetings, he had never served on the Council or on any of 
our committees ; nor had he contributed to our Proceedings. 

It was much the same with Mr. Taft, who died at Pittsfield 
on the 22d of September. Elected at the 10th of May meet- 
ing of 1894, Mr. Taft's name stood, at the time of his death, 
forty-ninth on the roll. Living in Pittsfield, he naturally was 
an infrequent attendant at our meetings; nor am I aware that 
he ever contributed to our Proceedings. He represented a 
remote part of the Commonwealth ; and though taking a very 
considerable interest in historical matters connected with the 
portion of the Commonwealth in which he lived, did not here 
give expression to what he knew. Already, when chosen into 
the Society, a man advanced in life, at the time of his death he 
was in his eighty-sixth year. Our associate, Judge Barker, 
has prepared an appreciation of him which will presently be 
submitted. 

With the third and last of those who have during the 
vacation period disappeared from our membership, — George 
Frisbie Hoar, — it is otherwise. Mr. Hoar was elected at the 
November meeting of 1886. He had therefore, at his death, 
been nearly eighteen years a member, standing twenty-third on 
our roll. At the time of his election he was already in his 
sixty-first year, and, after serving three terms in the national 
House of Representatives, had been over nine years in the 
Senate. The traditions of the Society have never favored the 
election into it of members of the same family, and the fact 
that his elder brother, Judge E. R. Hoar, had been chosen as 
long ago as 1861, may have stood somewhat in the way of that 
earlier consideration which certainly was Senator Hoar's due. 
During the years that followed, owing to constant and con- 
scientious attendance on public duties at Washington, Mr. 
Hoar was naturally not a regular attendant at our meetings ; 
but when at home, he rarely failed to be present at them, and 
frequently took part in discussions which arose. This was 
notably the case at the May meeting of 1891, and the October 
meeting of the same year. Nearly always he attended our 
Annual Meetings. He served on our Historical Manuscripts 
Committee from 1898 to 1900 ; and, a year ago (January, 
1904) he found time to prepare and contribute to our printed 
Proceedings a memoir of his friend and cotemporary, the late 
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Horace Gray. But though he greatly prized his membership 
here, he was, in connection with all matters historical, more 
peculiarly identified with a sister organization, the American 
Antiquarian Society; and to its publications he contributed 
much which otherwise might have enriched us. But in this, 
our loss has been another's gain. 

Senator Hoar was, however, too long and far too prominent 
in public life — too closely associated with the history of the 
Commonwealth — to be thus here dismissed. I shall presently 
call on his colleague in the Senate, and our long-time associate, 
Mr. Lodge, to offer the customary appreciation of one with 
whom he has so long and so intimately served. But before so 
doing, I claim the privilege of my position. I propose to say 
a few words of Senator Hoar generally, not as seen or listened 
to here, but of him viewed historically in his connection 
with Massachusetts. Unquestionably a large public figure, his 
death in my judgment marks the close of an epoch in Mas- 
sachusetts political history. He was the last of a distinct 
school of public men, — a school which came into existence 
about the year 1835, and which has since, until Mr. Hoar died, 
maintained an unbroken prominence. I refer to what may 
perhaps best be described as the Massachusetts Human-Rights 
statesmen, — a school which sought and found its inspiration 
in the great charter of our Independence, which instinctively 
went back to the rights of man as the basis of all political dis- 
cussion, and to which the dry tables of statistics and the prin- 
ciples of the economists had small attraction. Of this school 
Senator Hoar was representative, and with him it passes out 
of existence. This phase of his character and career I would 
like further to develop. 

After the close of the War of 1812 a distinct race of public 
men came into prominence in Massachusetts. Of that school 
Mr. Webster, Edward Everett, and Robert C. Winthrop might 
be accepted as the distinguishing types. The old Federalist 
organization had practically passed away with the treaty of 
Ghent, and Massachusetts then entered upon a new industrial 
career, — that of manufacturing, as contrasted with the com- 
mercial enterprise and the fishing industry characteristic of the 
earlier periods. Also, from being a community fixed in its 
opposition to the national government, and so strongly inclined 
towards the extreme" doctrine of states rights as at times to 

48 
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verge on disloyalty, if not what later came to be known as 
treason, the Commonwealth became the leading exponent in 
the nation of the spirit of union and nationality. A different 
class of industrial and economical questions — issues connected 
with the tariff, banks, and internal improvements — also came 
into discussion. The public men of the period were highly 
educated, somewhat given to classic models of conduct and 
expression, and almost ostentatiously addicted to what is known 
as the " scholarly." For twenty years after the peace of 1815 
their supremacy practically was in no way challenged. 

It was in 1835 that the tremors of the coming earth move- 
ment were distinctly perceptible. That year saw both the 
Garrison mob in Boston, and the first struggle over the right 
of petition in Washington. The antislavery movement had 
begun ; and, as it gathered magnitude and gained in momen- 
tum, it was destined to produce a school of public men of its 
own. The growth of the new model was slow; but never- 
theless, from the first, apparent. Its earliest exponent, J. Q. 
Adams, ceased to be a factor in active political life in 1845, 
and three years later died ; but, in 1845, Charles Sumner 
delivered in Boston that Fourth of July " True Greatness of 
Nations " oration which brought him into prominence. In 1851 
the new school, based upon human rights, dramatically asserted 
itself, when Robert Rantoul, Jr., first, and Charles Sumner 
afterwards, displaced Robert C. Winthrop, the lineal successor 
of Daniel Webster, in the Senate of the United States. From 
the disappearance of the Whig party, in 1854, may be dated 
the predominance of the new school in Massachusetts. Its lead- 
ing exponents were Charles Sumner, John A. Andrew, and, sub- 
sequently, George Frisbie Hoar. The last of the triumvirate 
has now passed away ; nor has his mantle fallen on another. 
Questions of a wholly new character have come to the front, and 
a new generation has succeeded. It may therefore, I think, 
even now safely be asserted as an historical fact that the phase 
of public thought which in 1835 first forced itself upon an 
unwilling Commonwealth in connection with the struggle over 
slavery, came to a close with the death of Senator Hoar on the 
30th of last month. It had outlasted two generations of public 
men. The passing of Mr. Hoar I therefore hold an occurrence 
of distinct historic significance. It marks for Massachusetts 
the close of an era. 
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It only remains further to announce the death of John Foster 
Kirk, who died at Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, on the 3d of 
September. Mr. Kirk's name stood, at his death, second on our 
Corresponding roll, that of Goldwin Smith only preceding it. 
In reality, however, he was our oldest Corresponding Member ; 
and but three names on our Resident list antedated his. First 
chosen at the February meeting, 1864, — Professor Goldwin 
Smith being chosen eight months later, — Mr. Kirk became 
shortly after a citizen of Massachusetts, and in November, 1865, 
was elected a Resident Member. He remained such until he 
again, five years later, left the Commonwealth. He was then 
(December, 1870) re-elected a Corresponding Member, and has 
remained such since. Born at Frederickton, New Brunswick, 
he was at his death well advanced in his eighty-first year. 

It is now nearly fifty years since the death of William H. 
Prescott. There is no member of this Society living who was 
then (1859) a member of it; few here even remember Mr. 
Prescott. Yet Mr. Kirk was the connecting link between him 
and us. I am not aware that Mr. Kirk has ever attended a 
meeting of the Society since he left Massachusetts; certainly, 
I myself have never seen him at a meeting. None the less he 
was Mr. Prescott's literary secretary; and, when Prescott died, 
his mantle fell on Kirk. His History of Charles the Bold has 
not been forgotten ; and it was while acting as assistant of Mr. 
Prescott that he conceived the idea of that work. His death is 
suggestive of a generation of literary men of which few now 
remain ; though our associate, Mr. Hale, antedates him nearly 
two years in age, and over three years in his connection with the 
Society. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander V. G. Allen, having been called 
on, spoke in substance as follows : — 

Dr. Donald was born in Andover in this State, July 81, 
1848. He was of Scotch parentage. His father, who was 
engaged in business at Andover, was a man of deep religious 
sentiment, reminding one in some measure of the father of 
Carlyle. Although bringing up his children with a seeming 
severity, with no show of affection in his manner, yet beneath 
his reserve toward them there beat a very tender heart. 
When his son became Rector of Trinity Church, the father 
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went on one occasion to hear him preach. After service he 
found his way to the vestry and putting his hand on his son's 
shoulder, said, " My boy, you did well." It was the first time, 
said Dr. Donald, that his father had praised him ; he was so 
overcome by the praise that he felt like sinking to the floor. 

He was educated in the schools at Andover, going from 
there to Amherst College, where he graduated in 1869. The 
next two years were spent in teaching at Belchertown and 
Newport, Rhode Island. As a teacher he had more than a 
temporary success. Some of his pupils bore witness in later 
years to the permanent influence he had exerted on their lives. 
During his years in college he had sung in the choir of the 
Episcopal Church, which formed the beginning of his transi- 
tion from Scotch Presbyterianisni to Anglican theology. In 
1871 he began his preparation for the Episcopal ministry 
at the Philadelphia Divinity School, but in consequence of 
some dissatisfaction or for other reasons, transferred himself 
to the Union Theological Seminary in New York, a Presby- 
terian institution, then known as " New School." The ]ate 
Dr. Shedd was one of his teachers, for whose theology he felt 
only repulsion, but for the man a great admiration. Graduat- 
ing in 1874, he was the same year ordered deacon by Bishop 
Horatio Potter, and in 1875 admitted to the order of priest- 
hood. The year of his diaconate was spent as assistant to the 
late Rev. John Cotton Smith in the Church of the Ascension 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. He began very early to attract 
notice by his power as a preacher. In 1876 he was called to 
an important parish, at Washington Heights, New York, the 
Church of the Intercession. Here he remained till 1882, when 
he was invited, on the death of Dr. Cotton Smith, to become 
rector of the Church of the Ascension. In the fall of 1892 he 
succeeded the late Bishop Brooks at Trinity Church, Boston. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by 
Amherst College in 1886. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Amherst alumni ; in which capacity it fell to 
him to induct into office Dr. Harris, the present distinguished 
head of that institution. The address of Dr. Donald on this 
occasion was a notable one. In 1897 he received the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Western Pennsylvania. 
While rector of Ascension Church, he was made one of the 
trustees of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, an appoint- 
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ment in which he took pride and interest, his knowledge of 
church architecture enabling him to render substantial assist- 
ance in determining the choice of a plan. His effectiveness 
as a preacher, combined with his interest in young men and 
the influence he exerted on them, led to many demands for 
his service from universities and colleges. Thus he was on 
the board of preachers at Harvard from 1892 to 1896. He 
preached often at Yale, Amherst, Columbia, Trinity, and the 
Institute of Technology. He had an annual appointment at 
Cornell in which he took great delight. He visited Tuskegee, 
and founded there a scholarship for public speaking. In 1903 
he spent three weeks at the University of Chicago, officiating 
as chaplain and giving lectures. In 1896 he delivered a 
course of lectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston. 
These were afterwards published with the title " The Expan- 
sion of Religion." The Episcopal Church in Massachusetts 
conferred upon him high honors. He was made a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Diocese soon after coming to 
Boston, and then became its president, holding this office at 
his death. He was regularly elected as a delegate from 
Massachusetts to the General Convention. His election as 
a member of this Society in May, 1900, gave him great pleas- 
ure, and he greatly enjoyed his attendance at its meetings, 
making it a point to be present whenever it was possible. 

The many honors he received point to a man of no ordinary 
character and equipment. He was an eloquent preacher, 
combining with polished oratory a style which was rich, 
strong, and graceful. An artistic element ran through all 
his work, showing itself in his elocution and his fine rhetoric, 
apparent also in the ordering of the details of his life, and 
entering into little things. 

In his theology might be traced the effects of his reaction 
from Calvinism, while he also retained its positive influence 
in his strong grasp upon the sovereignty of the Divine Will. 
He would be classed as a Broad Churchman, but he differed 
from many who are grouped under that designation. His 
breadth consisted in his wide sympathy with all Christian 
bodies, which compelled him to reject every principle whose 
significance lay in limitation or exclusiveness. 

Intellectually he was alive and full of force and deep con- 
viction. He must needs know what was going on in the 
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world ; he shrank from no criticism, whether biblical, scien- 
tific, or philosophical, if it were a genuine expression of human 
thought or feeling or inquiry ; he was able to adjust all such 
criticism with his own scheme of the purpose of religion or 
the meaning of life. He had what is sometimes called mod- 
ernity; he looked at every question from the point of view of 
the modern man, to whose cultivation the present age has 
contributed its essential quota. His thought was marked by 
a powerful individualism. From his reading, his studies, his 
observation of life he drew his own unhampered conclusions. 
He has given to us the world as he saw it, — not completely 
but fundamentally, in his book, " The Expansion of Religion " ; 
whether one agrees or not with his conclusion, he is impressed 
with its strength and vigor. He sometimes showed a tendency 
to the doctrinaire advocacy of principles, derived perhaps from 
Calvinist antecedents. But as a rule what he urges commends 
itself to the conscience and spiritual intelligence. 

In his character he was most generous and open-hearted, 
quick to see and to admire good in others, equallv ready to 
proclaim it wherever found. He took pleasure in detecting 
the good in obscure and unsuspected quarters. He was un- 
selfish, disinterested ; especially was he honest in language and 
in action, keen in reading men, keen in discerning what was 
hollow or superficial, and apt at times to show his contempt 
by language and manner. And yet he did not fail in public 
utterance to respect the proprieties and conventionalities of 
the occasion. Because he was so strongly individualistic and 
outspoken in manner and word, he sometimes lacked in pru- 
dence and gave offence. But there was no taint of hypocrisy 
about him. 

His vigorous personality imparted at times a touch of eccen- 
tricity. One could not by any means infer what position he 
would take on disputed issues. Thus in New York, at a mo- 
ment when party feeling ran high, he created surprise and 
distrust by his defence of Tammany. At a meeting of the 
Church Congress in Providence, he manifested sympathy with 
some of the tenets of Christian Science. In politics he 
would be reckoned among the anti-imperialists. He once re- 
marked that he had too many Scotch " burrs " in his composi- 
tion to be popular. 

Most prominent among his characteristics was his courage. 
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His courage was superb. It led him to defy deep-seated prej- 
udices and even convictions which were esteemed sacred. 
Thus, when the General Convention was in session at San 
Francisco in 1901, he dared to speak his mind on the subject 
of u Apostolic Succession," to the dismay and horror of many 
of the delegates. His action in throwing open Trinity Church 
to another religious body, on the occasion of the funeral of 
Governor Wolcott, was a courageous one, for it meant hostil- 
ity and bitter criticism. Of this he was well aware when he 
decided to take the step. 

His coming to Boston in 1892 to succeed Phillips Brooks 
was a decision reached after much hesitation. In New York 
he had attained distinction and influence ; in Boston he met 
obstacles in his career which he could not overcome. It may 
be he had lived too long in New York to be transplanted with 
the highest success. Although born in Massachusetts, he was 
not a New England man by descent. He lacked the advan- 
tage of infant baptism into the peculiar spirit of New England 
life. It fell to his lot in mature life, when his habits had been 
fixed and his reputation made elsewhere, to succeed a man 
whom Boston had tak^n to its heart as it had taken no one 
since the days of Channing. To find a successor to Phillips 
Brooks had been a serious, almost insoluble problem. In the 
case of Dr. Channing the gulf had been more easily bridged, 
for years of infirmity and gradual cessation from preaching 
had led to the placing of a young man by his side who had 
grown up under Channing's influence and was his devout 
disciple. A young man can easily do what to an older man 
is more difficult, — captivate the affections of the younger 
part of the congregation, winning his way into their confi- 
dence and allegiance, while those who live on the old and 
sacred memories are still pleased with a success in which they 
have no share. No one coming from New York could realize 
what Phillips Brooks had been to Boston, and more especially 
to Trinity Church. Hence the consciousness of a barrier 
might easily be developed, whose existence would naturally 
tend to limit freedom in the pulpit or to diminish the force 
of appeal. 

Dr. Donald's success in Boston was of a quality not easily 
estimated on the surface. None the less was it a success 
and of a high order. For ten years he maintained himself 
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in his difficult position. His congregations were large, the 
number of communicants undiminished. Where he was pre- 
eminently successful was in his large and subtle power of 
sympathy. His yearning heart went out to the suffering 
and depression he encountered. That tendency in him to sym- 
pathize with the weaker party in the fight, to champion the 
unpopular cause, or befriend the unpopular man, was multi- 
plied fourfold in its application to human misery of any kind. 
For that he will be long and tenderly remembered. The 
delicacy of his sympathy could lead him to divine situations 
which words could not reach or expound. From this point of 
view his days were filled with victories and he came to the 
end triumphant. His last illness was long and painful. Con- 
fined to his house, it was not good for him that he sat at 
his window to watch the congregations of Trinity Church as 
they came and went. He did not have the " one clear call " 
which the poet invoked as a boon from heaven. Instead there 
was moaning at the bar as he put out to sea. For some nine 
weary months he lingered, not without hopes of recovery, and 
at times in great depression. The end came on August 6, 
1904, in his summer home at Ipswich, and in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. 

Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale expressed his personal thanks 
for the admirable review which had been offered of Dr. 
Donald's life and work. He would like to say what no other 
person could say as he could, that Dr. Donald's work was 
very highly appreciated by his colleagues in the ministry in 
Boston of whatever communion. He addressed himself in 
that earnest and diligent way to all the church work of his 
profession so thoroughly and constantly that he was the best 
authority you could find as to the needs of the city in vari- 
ous departments of social order. 

He knew what he was talking about when he discussed the 
place and duties of people who were engaged in the various 
philanthropies, and whenever you were in doubt you had no 
authority so reliable as Dr. Donald's. 

Dr. Hale said that he thought all clergymen who knew Dr. 
Donald would resent any suggestion which implied that his 
work as a minister was in any sort second-rate or unsuccessful. 
On the other hand, he knew, as few men in his profession know. 
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what the ministry of Christ is for, and he had a remarkable 
adaptation for successful work in a city like ours. His attach- 
ment to children and their attachment to him was most interest- 
ing. And it will be long, indeed, before we cease to hear the 
grateful expressions of persons in distress who had received 
spiritual, intellectual, or physical relief from his though tfuln ess 
and his untiring kindness. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge read the following paper : — 

Thirty years have passed since I first met Senator Hoar, 
met him in the remote manner in which a young and very 
unimportant man meets a much older man already highly dis- 
tinguished in public life. I was first associated with him in a 
slightly nearer way six j^ears later, when I went as a delegate 
in 1880 to the Republican Convention at Chicago. That con- 
vention was probably the stormiest in our history, with the 
single exception of the famous one at Charleston in 1860, when 
the Democratic party went to pieces on the eve of the civil 
war. Over this deliberative body, rent with contending fac- 
tions, torn with political passion, and surrounded by twelve 
thousand excited and shouting spectators, Mr. Hoar, the leader 
of our delegation, was chosen to preside. The skill, power, 
calmness, and never-failing presence of mind with which he 
discharged this difficult task, and his really brilliant success 
made upon me a deep impression at the moment, an impression 
which has not been weakened in the least by the lapse of time. 

Six years later I was elected a member of Congress, and my 
intercourse with Mr. Hoar increased, for I saw him constantly 
on matters of legislation and upon business affecting the State 
we represented in our respective houses. 

Six years later again I was chosen to the Senate and became 
his colleague. For the past seven years I have sat beside him 
in the Senate, our committee rooms adjoined, and during all 
my service as Senator, now extending to nearly twelve years, 
I have lived with him in the closest intimacy. My predecessor, 
Mr. Dawes, had been a life-long friend of Mr. Hoar ; they had 
served together in the House and had been for eighteen years 
colleagues in the Senate. To have an old and accustomed 
friend suddenly replaced in this close relation by a man young 
enough to be his son and belonging to another generation must 
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have been trying in many ways. But if it was so Mr. Hoar 
never manifested any sign of annoyance or disappointment or 
even coolness. From the first day of our association in the 
Senate he treated me with a thoughtful kindness and a 
generous consideration which I can never forget. As we 
came to know each other better, he admitted me to his friend- 
ship and showed for me an affection of which it is not easy for 
me to speak. I can only say that it was fully returned and 
that I tried to repay in some measure his great gift to me of 
confidence and affection. I soon learned that beneath a man- 
ner sometimes brusque and often absent-minded and apparently 
indifferent was concealed one of the warmest hearts that ever 
beat, one of the most tender and loyal natures which it has ever 
been my fortune to know. 

I have said thus much, perhaps too much, of my personal 
relations with Mr. Hoar merely to explain the difficulty under 
which I labor in trying to speak of him here to-day. His death 
is too recent, my last talk with him is too fresh in my memory, 
my sense of personal loss is yet too keen, to permit me to dis- 
cuss his great public service adequately, still less critically. I 
cannot yet approach him as an historic figure and a dis- 
tinguished statesman, I can only think of the man and the 
friend. I shall not try even to speak of his long and really 
great public service, of his work as a constructive statesman 
and law-maker, of his power in debate, or of his eloquence as 
displayed in speeches singularly vivid in expression, rich in 
apt allusions, and charged with feeling and imagination when 
he was deeply stirred. To give very imperfectly and very 
briefly the impression he made upon me as a friend and as a 
man is all I shall venture to attempt to-day. 

Mr. Hoar came of a family which had held an assured 
position and whose members were people of substance and 
importance in England for many generations before America 
was known. His immigrant ancestors were closely connected 
in blood with the Lady Alice Lisle whose fate is one of the 
famous tragedies of Jeffreys' u Bloody Assize." In the seven- 
teenth century one of Mr. Hoar's name and ancestry was 
President of Harvard College, and the tradition of sound 
learning was a heritage never lost by his descendants. On 
the mother's side Mr. Hoar was a grandson of Roger Sher- 
man, a remarkable member of a family most remarkable in 
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successive generations in American history, and one of the 
most powerful and conspicuous among the great men who 
carried through the Revolution and founded the government 
of the United States. Bred up in Concord with such an 
ancestry and such traditions behind him, Mr. Hoar was 
almost of necessity a typical man. He was a New Eng- 
lander, a Puritan, as modified by the passing of the centuries, 
from "roof of head to sole of stocking." His love for his 
birthplace, for his people, for Massachusetts, was a passion 
which never slumbered and was never dimmed ; it yielded 
precedence only to that larger patriotism which found ex- 
pression in his life-long devotion to the fortunes and the 
service of the United States. 

Mr. Hoar was born and brought up in a period of revolution 
and reform. The forces set in motion by the American Revo- 
lution which wrought the revolution in France had worn 
themselves out under Napoleon and had been arrested at 
Waterloo. The period of reaction set in, — the period of the 
Metternichs and the Castlereaghs, of the Eldons and the 
Liverpools, — and a mighty effort was made, with a stupidity 
equalled only by the confidence with which it was under- 
taken, to resurrect a dead system and a vanished society. The 
opposing current, momentarily checked, soon began to flow 
again. Men recovered their breath and started in to complete 
the unfinished work of the French Revolution. The liberation 
of Greece, the monarchy of July, the English reform bill, 
Italian conspiracies, the aspirations of Hungary, the unrest in 
Poland, the verse of Byron, the dramas of Hugo and Dumas, 
the novels of Dickens, the experiment of Brook Farm, the 
transcendentalism of Concord, the antislavery crusade, were 
all manifestations of the restless spirit which agitated America 
and western Europe. Everything was called in question, and 
the ferment was felt in literature and religion as well as in 
politics and society. This new movement culminated in 1848, 
and out of much apparent failure came a united Italy, con- 
stitutional government in all of Europe west of Russia and 
Turkey, the development of the German Empire, the destruc- 
tion of American slavery, and the consolidation of the United 
States, the most important single event of the nineteenth 
century. 

The keynote of the whole of this great movement, literary, 
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religious, social, and political, was belief in the perfectibility of 
humanity. Give human beings a chance, free them from the 
artificial trammels which evil laws and pernicious customs had 
cast about them, and no matter what race they belonged to or 
what their past had been, all would be well. How much that 
movement, driven forward by faith in humanity, accomplished, 
it is not easy to estimate. But the wrongs and burdens which 
it swept away were known only to the generation which had 
endured them. The succeeding generation had never felt the 
hardships and oppressions which had perished, but were keenly 
alive to all the evils and misfortunes which survived. Hence 
the inevitable tendency to doubt the worth of any great move- 
ment which has come, done its work and gone, asserted itself; 
for there are no political or social panaceas, although mankind 
never ceases to look for them. To a period of enthusiasm 
and faith resulting in great changes and great benefits to 
humanity a period of scepticism and reaction almost always 
succeeds. The work goes on, what has been accomplished 
is made sure, much good is done, but the spirit of the time- 
alters. 

Mr. Hoar lived and labored and achieved in both periods, 
but he was always a man of '48. Experience may have shown 
limitations to the hopes of those daj^s, scepticism and criticism 
may have assailed the beliefs then cherished, but the faith was 
a noble one, the beliefs, the hopes, the visions if you will, were 
great and generous, inspirations always to a noble conduct of 
life, and from those beliefs and hopes Mr. Hoar never swerved. 
Mr. Hoar was an idealist, and he had seen so many of the 
visions of his youth turned to realities that he had good reason 
for the robust optimism which never deserted him. Yet he 
was no impracticable dreamer. Macaulay, in a familiar pas- 
sage, says that Cromwell's soldiers u moved to battle with the 
precision of machines, burning with the fanaticism of crusa- 
ders." In the Puritan character the ideal and the practical 
went hand in hand, and Mr. Hoar was the child of the Puri- 
tans. He was unfaltering in his ideals, he gave his life to 
their service, but with the idealism were joined strong prac- 
tical sense, great shrewdness of judgment, a profound aver- 
sion to change merely for the sake of change, and an equally 
profound reverence and affection for precedent and for the 
principles of conduct and government which had been estab- 
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lished slowly and painfully through the long history of the 
English-speaking people. 

As it was in his public, so it was in his private life. The 
words u plain living and high thinking " seem to serve to-day 
chiefly as a familiar quotation. The desire for plain living 
just now appears to be slight, even if high thinking is supposed 
to go with it. But in Mr. Hoar's youth this sentence was not 
a phrase but a reality, and his whole life exemplified it in 
practice. He said more than once that he had sacrificed to the 
public service every opportunity to make money, and that all 
he had accumulated were a few books, but there was no bitter- 
ness in the utterance. He had, in truth, a fine indifference to 
money. Whenever he received a large legal fee it all went, I 
think, in books and prints and in a quiet charity ever beyond 
his means, where the left hand never knew what the right 
hand was doing. He too, as Bishop Blougram says of Shake- 
speare, 

" Saved money, spent it, knew the worth of things,' ' 

although, I think, in Mr. Hoar's case there was but little 
saving attempted. He neither envied riches nor despised them. 
He was simply indifferent to them. His heart was set on 
other and nobler things, and in his life he achieved his heart's 
desire in a measure not given to many in this world of ours. 

In his relations with men and women the same combination 
of qualities was apparent as in his attitude upon great public 
questions and in regard to the duties and the obligations of 
the nation and the state. 

Like all vigorous men who are effective in life and hold 
strong opinions, he had enemies with whom in their season he 
fought many battles, and he was a fearless antagonist who 
struck hard. He had a wide acquaintance, embracing practi- 
cally all the men who had held high place in public life or had 
won distinction at the bar or in literature during nearly half a 
century. His judgment of the men he had known in this way 
was keen and shrewd, just and generous even when they had 
been his opponents, and yet by no means easy or over-lenient. 
But when he had once admitted a man within the circle of his 
affections he could see no fault in him and idealized him at once. 
Those who have read his autobiography or have talked much 
with him know how he would depict and praise those whom 
he loved or to whom he felt a personal gratitude, using all 
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that vividness of phrase which came so easily to him and which 
made what he said strike home so deeply. No doubt he lifted 
these friends of his heart in many cases far above the place the 
world would accord to them ; but the mistake, if it was one, 
was so illumined by loyalty and generosity that one could only 
do homage to those beautiful qualities which it is to be hoped 
will never go out of fashion. 

As he grew older, he grew always gentler and kinder. The 
caustic and ready wit was more and more replaced by the un- 
failing and kindly humor which had gone side by side with it 
through life. He buried the old conflicts, all but one, of which 
he left public record, because he thought it was a public duty 
to do so. The sharp encounters of debate were never avoided, 
but biting words, if they were uttered, were withdrawn quickly, 
and he would suffer no hostility or coolness to linger in the 
minds of any of his colleagues. As the shadows lengthened, 
the ideals of friendship, the natural tenderness of his affection, 
his hopes for humanity, his fervent faith in the future and the 
mission of the American people grew stronger and more 
dominant. 

So the end came as he wished it to come to him, and was 
met by him with the courage which had gone with him 
through life. 

In the necessary absence of Hon. James M. Barker, Rev. 
Dr. De Normandie read an estimate of Mr. Taft which Judge 
Barker had prepared. 

Henry W. Taft, of Pittsfield, was made a Resident Member 
of the Society in the year 1894. He died at Pittsfield on Sep- 
tember 22, 1904. 

Had he lived in Boston, or in its immediate neighborhood, 
he would have been constant in his attendance, and would have 
taken an effective and valuable part in the work of the Society. 
But his election did not come until he had reached the age of 
seventy -six. During his membership he never was able to 
make the journey from his home to the place of meeting, and 
so has taken no share in the active work of the Society. 

Yet no one should feel that Mr. Taft's election to member- 
ship was unfortunate. The Society has Massachusetts for its 
field, and it is well to have among its members some men from 
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the more distant sections of the State. He was generally and 
favorably known in Western Massachusetts, where he was 
thought to be of a temper, character, and standing which made 
him worthy of association with a learned Society, and to have 
a keen taste for historical subjects and research, and great 
familiarity with the events and men of that region. So his 
membership stood to his neighbors as a proof of the high aims 
and the usefulness of the Society itself. 

Born in Sunderland, and the son of a lawyer who wa^ 
town clerk and kept the town records in his home, he early 
acquired a love for ancient documents, and became accustomed 
to genealogical and historical investigations. He wrote easily 
and in good English. When eighteen years of age, he was 
brought to Lenox, in Berkshire, to edit a Whig newspaper. 
From that time until his death he was before the eye of the 
people of the county, and held rank as an accomplished, influ- 
ential, and respected citizen. 

Born in the year 1818, he was admitted to the bar in 1841 ; 
from 1856, when he succeeded Charles Sedgwick, until 1897, 
he was clerk of the courts for the county of Berkshire. His 
long tenure of this office brought him into close touch with 
the people and the officials of the county, and also gave him 
an intimate acquaintance with the justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court and the Superior Court, and with many of the 
more prominent members of the bar of the State, who from 
time to time were called into the peculiar and important causes 
to which the mining and manufacturing interests of the county 
and its location, bordering upon three States, gave rise. 

His knowledge of law was extensive and thorough, and his 
temper, manners, and appearance, and his fairness and sense of 
justice, were such as often to lead to the mention of his name 
as one fitted for judicial position. On at least three occasions 
the bar of his county, with great earnestness and unanimity, 
recommended him to the Governor for appointment to the 
bench. On each occasion his eminent fitness for such an 
office was conceded by the executive, although, for reasons 
of localit}', the appointment was made from another section. 

His knowledge of law and his probity and good judgment 
made him sought after for places of trust. He was the presi- 
dent and legal adviser of the Stockbridge and Pittsfield Rail- 
road Company, the president of the Third National Bank of 
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Pittsfield, a vice-president of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, a director of the Housatonic National Bank and of 
other important moneyed institutions, and a trustee of many 
large estates. 

His literary ability and his general high standing in the 
community were attested by Williams College in the confer- 
ring upon him in the year 1859 of the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. He gave great service to the library of the 
town of Lenox during his residence in that place, and to the 
Berkshire Athenaeum in Pittsfield up to the time of his death. 
But his chief favorite among such institutions was the Library 
and Historical Society of his native town of Sunderland; and 
to this he contributed generously both in historical work and 
in money. He was also a member of the Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester. 

Mr. Taft was married twice, and twice was a widower. He 
left no issue. During his later years his loneliness gave a 
tinge of tender melancholy to his thought and talk. He read 
and meditated deeply upon religion, and led a consistent 
Christian life, as a member of the Congregational Church at 
Lenox, and afterward a member and deacon of the First 
Church at Pittsfield. 

In person he was tall and slender, somewhat deliberate in 
movement, and in manner kindly and gracious, but dignified. 
He had abundant humor, and a fund of folk-lore and anecdote, 
and his conversation was interesting and instructive, and often 
delightful. His written style was good, both in serious pro- 
ductions dealing with public events and historical subjects, and 
in lighter occasional pieces, which he often wrote in verse. 

Had he devoted his time to literature he would have gained 
reputation as an author. If he had been able to take an active 
part in the work of this Society, it would have been decidedly 
to the pleasure and advantage of his fellow members. As it 
is, his membership in the opinion of the residents of Western 
Massachusetts has shed honor upon the Society. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green presented in the name of Hon. 
William A. Courtenay, a Corresponding Member, a beauti- 
fully bound and unique volume containing numerous original 
documents and facsimiles relating to the History of South 
Carolina, together with a printed copy of the " Moultrie- 
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Montague Letters" for each member of the Society, and read 
the following letter: — 

Hon. Samuel A. Green, Librarian, and the Officers and Members of the 

Massachusetts Historical Society : 

Gentlemen, — Eighteen years ago, you did me the honor to enroll 
my name as a Corresponding Member of your influential Society : I 
expressed my thanks and high appreciation of your action at the time, 
but I have felt ever since, that I should like to make a more tangible 
acknowledgment of the distinction conferred upon me. 

The people of our respective States were then much divided in opin- 
ion and conduct, and I therefore awaited a more propitious season, 
hoping that with the passing years there would ensue a mutual mod- 
eration of extreme views, and that a more favourable opportunity might 
present itself. 

It seems to me such a period has been reached. The recent public 
utterances of your distinguished President, marked by liberality of view, 
and conciliatory in tone, have already elicited reciprocal responses from 
different parts of the South-land. He has recently been received in 
Charleston as an honored guest, and I have concluded that the time is 
opportune to gratify my earlier purpose. 

These promising occurrences emphasize the truth of the poet's lines, — 
" The thoughts of men are widen 'd with the process of the Suns. ,, 

History is always repeating itself. In the first half of the last cen- 
tury, it was the habit to denounce the Tories of the Revolution in very 
harsh terms ! They certainly had embittered the contest in our State, 
creating a civil war condition ; yet at the end General Francis Marion, 
Dr. Ramsay the historian, and many prominent citizens voted against 
the confiscation of their property, on the ground that they were to live 
with us as neighbours, and that strife should then cease, with the 
advent of peace ! 

So in the address before the South Carolina Historical Society in 
1858 our great citizen, the late James Louis Petigru, gave expression to 
this truthful and beautifully phrased thought. Mr. Bancroft, the his- 
torian, was present as a guest. 

" Zeal in behalf of our country and our country's friends is commend- 
able, and patriotism deservedly ranks among the highest virtues. But 
even virtue may be pushed to excess, and the narrow patriotism that 
fosters an overweening vanity, and is blind to all merit except its own, 
stands in need of the correction of reason ! It is not true that all the 
virtue of the country was in the Whig camp in the Revolution." 

Within the last two decades a statue to Cromwell has been erected 
in London by permission of the House of Commons ! and in our 
country, in the same period, a trending is visible in the direction of 
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recognizing in General R. E. Lee a distinguished American citizen and 
soldier, although a Virginian ! Under these changed and promising 
conditions of amity and good will Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
recognized leaders in the " old thirteen," might well become exemplars 
to all our States, now destined not only to live under one Government, 
but with a future of unrivalled promise. It would seem the part of 
wisdom and patriotism for each to become very tolerant. 

" Be to each other's virtues very kind : 
Be to each other's faults a little blind.' ' 

In this spirit I have prepared a special edition of the Moultrie- 
Montague correspondence, 1781, which recalls that far-off past of duty 
and patriotism, and some related matters, for the use of the members 
of your ancient and useful Society. These copies will come to you 
enveloped and ready for the mail. 

I have culled from my Library some historical material, enough to 
make a folio volume, of rare and interesting records relating to our 
State, much of which will be new in text and illustration. The volume 
bears the simple title South Carolina. 

I mention specially an original printed copy of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, making South Carolina a Royal Colony 1719-75, and a fac- 
simile copy of " The South-Carolina Gazette " of date June 13, 1775, 
containing the Mecklenburg Declaration of May 31, 1775, as first pub- 
lished — copied from the original newspaper in the Charleston Library 
Society's large and invaluable collection of early Carolina newspapers. 

I esteem it equally a privilege and pleasure to make these gifts, and 
with all good wishes for the future of your Society, I remain 
Yours very respectfully, 

Wm. A. Courtenay. 

Newry, S. C, June 28, 1904. 

Dr. Green also read the following communication from 
Mr. Charles H. Hart, a Corresponding Member : — 

Some Notes concerning John Norman, Mngraver. 

I have read with more than common interest Dr. Green's 
" Remarks on the Boston Magazine . . . and John Norman, 
Engraver," made before the Society at its meeting, May 12, 
and think that I can add some notes of importance relative to 
Norman. 

It seems not to have been known to Dr. Green that John 
Norman was an engraver and publisher in Philadelphia before 
he worked in Boston. Whether or not he was a native of Phila- 
delphia I do not know, as I have been able to trace him only 
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through his plates and publications. In my recent " Catalogue 
of the Engraved Portraits of Washington," published by the 
Grolier Club. New York, there will be found recorded no less 
than six plates bearing Norman's name, while two others, 
without his name, I ascribe to his hand. Those bearing his 
name are Hart 42, 43, 44, 57, 288, and 761; and those 
ascribed by me are Hart 41 and 45. Hart 57 will be found 
in the " Boston Magazine/' for April, 1784. He had two 
partnerships in Philadelphia : " Walters & Norman," 1779, 
and "Norman & Bed well," 1780. 

The earliest date I have found Norman in Philadelphia is 
1775, in which year he engraved a plate for " The Prussian 
Evolutions in Actual Engagements," by Thomas Hanson. The 
next year he produced the " Death of Warren," as a frontis- 
piece to a drama, ascribed to Hugh Henry Brackenridge, and 
entitled " The Battle of Bunker Hill," Philadelphia, Robert 
Bell, 1776. The design for this plate was by " N. G.," who- 
ever he may have been. This plate Dr. Justin Winsor, in his 
" Critical History " (VI. 198 w.), says " is held to be the earliest 
engraving in British America by a native artist." This is 
surely an unaccountable slip, with Hurd, Revere, and Copley 
at his elbow, to say nothing of our ignorance as to the birth- 
place of Norman. 

In 1779 Norman engraved a frontispiece and twenty-eight 
folding plates for a " Treatise on Artillery," by John Muller, 
which he dedicated to Washington and Knox ; and the fol- 
lowing year he engraved and published a sheet, "Philadelphia 
Almanack for the Year of our Lord 1780," with a portrait of 
Washington (Hart, 42) at the head. In 1781 he engraved 
the title and music for " The Psalm-singers Amusement," 
which was published in Boston. We may therefore safely 
ascribe the time of Norman's removal from Philadelphia to 
Boston as 1780-81. 

Norman's best known plate is a portrait of Washington 
(Hart, 43) from an original picture in possession of his Excel- 
lency Governor Hancock, 1 which, with a companion portrait 
of Mrs. Washington, was " Published by John Coles, Boston, 
March 26th, 1782." Until within a score of years there was 

1 Is the present whereabouts known of this original portrait of Washington, 
that belonged to John Hancock ? It was painted by Charles Willson Peale, and 
would be a most desirable find. Peale likewise painted a miniature of Hancock, 
which also would be a valuable acquisition. 
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but one impression known of this plate, which was owned by 
Mr. Charles Folsom, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Since then 
several prints have been found ; but so highly are they prized 
that a pair of the prints sold at the Carson sale in Philadelphia, 
January 21, 1904, for $540. Norman's most important and 
largest engraving that I know, measuring 29.2 by 20.8, en- 
graved on two plates, was after Trumbull's picture of " The 
Battle of Bunkers Hill" ; and his best plate that I have seen 
was a whole-length portrait of Washington (Hart, 288), after 
Stuart's Lansdowne picture, measuring 19.3 by 13.2. Al- 
though Norman engraved quite a number of plates, his prints, 
for some unaccountable reason, as the printing press multiplied 
impressions, are all exceedingly scarce ; of some of them only 
single impressions being known. I hope other members may 
be able to add to what Dr. Green and I have told of this early 
American engraver. 

Mr. Albert B. Hart said : — 

A few days ago my excellent and long-time friend, Pro- 
fessor Wuarin of the University of Geneva, returning from the 
World's Congress at St. Louis, put in my hands a brief 
announcement of the proposed monument to Calvinistic 
Reformers to be erected at Geneva in 1909. This official 
statement is as follows: — 

Looking forward to the fourth Centennial of the birth of Calvin, a 
provisional committee of Genevese citizens has been created to con- 
sider the possibility of erecting a monument at Geneva in 1909 com- 
memorative of the Calvinistic Reform. In view of the international 
character which ought to be given to such a memorial, so that it may 
be as widespread as possible, and so that the proposed monument may 
take a dignified place alongside that of the statue of Luther at Worms, 
the provisional committee is anxious to secure the contingent support 
of persons interested in the project, in France, in Holland, in Hungary, 
and in all Anglo-Saxon countries. 

[Signed] Lucien Gautier, 

AUGUSTE CHARTRE, 

Eugene Choisy, D.D., 
Charles Borgeacjd, 
Gaspard Gillette, 
Phillippe Amourier, 
Lucien Cramer, 
Provisional Genevan Committee, 
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The plan as described to me by Professor Wuarin is to erect 
a monument in which the principal figures shall be Calvin, 
Beza, and John Knox, but which shall also include subsidiary 
figures or reliefs of other great Calvinistic divines. It is im- 
possible for a New Englander not to conceive the hope that 
among that body of disciples and disseminators of the doctrines 
of the great Genevan might be included our own Jonathan 
Edwards, who in the rigidity of his doctrines and the benignity 
of his private life much resembled his prototype. At any rate, 
it seems suitable that a movement to commemorate John 
Calvin, the spiritual and political father of New England the- 
ocracy, should be known in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society ; and that when the general world committee is 
formed, some members of that Society should co-operate. 

Mr. William W. Goodwin, in some amusing remarks, 
inquired whether there is any authority for the statement 
alluded to by the President that Mary Chilton was the first 
person to land on Plymouth Rock. 

Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, speaking extemporane- 
ously, and referring to the introductory remarks of the 
President, paid a brief tribute to the members, his personal 
friends, who had died during the two years and a half since 
he had been able to attend a meeting of the Society, and 
expressed his satisfaction at seeing in place of them others 
equally well known to him. As he proposed going abroad 
soon for the benefit of his health, he had come here to-day 
from the South at a good deal of trouble and inconvenience 
to meet with the Society once more before a long absence. 
He then spoke of the discussion which had followed the 
publication of his paper on " The Historical Conception of 
the United States Constitution," read before the Society in 
May, 1902, adding : " I am going to observe for the benefit of 
my friends, Professor Channing and Professor Hart, that there 
has just appeared a new school history of the United States by 
Professor Henry Alexander White, now of Columbia, South 
Carolina, formerly of Washington and Lee University. In the 
text of that book, at the appropriate place, Professor White 
says in substance, — I cannot give you the exact language, I can 
give you the substance, — that it was undoubtedly the under- 
standing of a great majority of the people of the United States 
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at the time of the adoption of the Constitution that any State 
could peaceably withdraw if it chose to do so. Well, now, 
an expression of opinion of that kind cannot easily be denied. 
It is the privilege of any one to express an opinion and to hold 
an opinion, even although he cannot support it and it is un- 
founded ; but Professor White himself added a note to this 
passage, in which he says distinctly that New York and 
Virginia expressly reserved the right to withdraw from the 
Union. Now, everybody who has investigated the matter 
knows that in New York the precise opposite was the fact, — 
that propositions to adopt the Constitution on condition that 
certain amendments were adopted, and various other con- 
ditional motions were made and were finally voted down ; 
and New York ratified the Constitution unconditionally after 
a long contest, in which Mr. Madison's famous letter appeared 
as an influential factor. In Virginia the case is not much 
better for Professor White ; for in Virginia the most that 
those men did who were so strongly opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, Mr. Henry, Mr. Mason, and their 
followers, — the most that they did was to put on record, as 
preliminary to their unqualified adoption of the Constitution, 
the expression of certain opinions, and those opinions, it is 
curious to notice, do not even squint at secession. In those 
opinions the principal position is this, that as the powers 
conferred by the Constitution have been derived from the 
people of the United States, therefore, in their opinion, the 
people of the United States may withdraw them. Well, that 
is not State Secession, that does not hint at State Seces- 
sion. Not to dwell longer on Professor White's book, in 
spite of books of ' original sources,' and of so-called scientific 
styles of writing history, that seems to be ' history as she 
gets writ.' " 

Mr. Chamberlain then briefly discussed the so-called Negro 
Question, mainly on the lines of his Open Letter to the Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, a copy of which had been sent to every 
member of the Society, saying in conclusion, " I should have 
been glad to have read a paper, but really my health and 
strength have not been equal to it, and scarcely to this little 
effort of speaking to you for a few minutes." 

Mr. Chamberlain's remarks elicited a short discussion in which 
the President, Messrs. Gamaliel Bradford, Charles P. 
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Bowditch, Albert B. Hart, and Mr. Chamberlain took 
part. 

Mr. Franklin B. Sanborn said : — 

I have been known through my short life as a pacificator, 
and I rise to introduce a more pacific subject. I hold in my 
hand, Sir, a remarkable document which I do not propose to 
present to the Historical Society at this time, but will leave 
it here for the examination of members. It is the first map of 
New Hampshire and a portion of Canada, which was made by 
a native of New England, and it never has been engraved. 
It is a manuscript original (1756) of Dr. Langdon's and 
Colonel Blanchard' s map which afterwards took form in a large 
map engraved at London in 1761. This original is from the 
Congressional Library at Washington, where Dr. Gay has 
taken the trouble to photograph it, and it presents the un- 
explored and uninhabited portions of Vermont and Canada 
in a way that has never been exhibited in any other map. 
After the members of the Society have examined it, I hope 
that the Society may in some future time make an engraving 
of it. It relates to the matter which I introduced at a recent 
meeting of the Society, — the letter of Captain Folsom de- 
scribing a fight with the Indians near Lake George. Colonel 
Blanchard, who was engaged in that campaign, joined with 
Dr. Langdon the year following this fight in preparing this 
map. It does not exist in England, I am told, and in this 
form has never been engraved. There is also another map 
made almost at the same time, but from the other side of the 
Canadian line, which exists in the War Department at Paris 
and which also has not been engraved ; and if we have any 
Resident or Correspondent members in Paris I wish they 
might take the trouble to look up the other map. It was 
made by a gentleman who, during the French and Indian 
War, being a French officer serving in the campaign against 
Blanchard and Folsom, made a map of Canada covering a 
considerable portion of New England. Now I think it would 
be of historical 'interest to bring those maps together and 
have them engraved here. I think they are quite unknown 
to historical students, except those who happened to inves- 
tigate this particular gentleman's career in France and in 
America, or those who know the scientific work of Dr. 
Samuel Langdon. 
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Mr. Josiah P. Quincy communicated the memoir of the 
late Edmund Quincy which he had been appointed to prepare 
for publication in the Proceedings. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Rev. Dr. 
Edmund F. Slafter and Mr. Edward Channing. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, comprising the record of 
the May and June meetings, was ready for distribution ; and 
it was stated that the first volume of the selection from the 
Heath Papers would be ready at the November meeting. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

EDMUND QUINCY. 

BY JOSIAH PHILLIPS QUINCY. 



Standing with Edmund Quincy before a long shelf laden 
with the complete works of Sir Walter Scott, I remarked that 
the mere manual labor of writing all these volumes seemed no 
slight monument to their author's perseverance and industry. 
To which came the reply, " Why, I have written much more 
than Scott ever did, — that is to say, in quantity. Only in 
quality it will generally be considered that he gets the better 
of me." 

The effective work of the subject of these pages must be 
looked for in his writings for the press. During the most fruit- 
ful period of his life he expended such power as was in him in 
contributions to that u compound of rags, oil, and lampblack" 
which so largely directs our hurrying human current into 
channels of evil or of good. The desire to influence others, and 
thus to expand our own personality, is a common stimulus to 
action. But it is not the common man who, accepting the 
Puritan gospel of Independency, will put aside the pacific gar- 
ment of compromise and deliver a message utterly distasteful to 
the fastidious, well-meaning, and lettered class in which he nat- 
urally belongs. Contribution by editorial writing or by corre- 
spondence to the " Anti-Slavery Standard," the " Liberator," 
the " Non-Resistant," the " New York Tribune," the " Albany 
Transcript," the " Independent," and other journals, was the 
serious work of Edmund Quincy. It was largely work beneath 
the surface in ways that were neither conspicuous nor gainful. 
His ready wit and reach of literary vivacity sometimes led him 
into expressions not acceptable to the philosopher or college 

51 
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professor. They were as little palatable to the conservatism 
dominant among the well-to-do, and easily frightened the timid 
folk who think that no chance of political betterment can be 
worth the risk that may attend it. But the point and trenchant 
criticism in his writing made it eminently readable, and this, 
after all, is the necessary condition of effective journalism. 

Edmund Quincy was born in Boston on the first day of 
February, 1808. His early education was such as was attainable 
at the Phillips Academy at Andover, — an institution which his 
father, judging from his own experience, thought well adapted 
to develop desirable qualities in his sons. But Edmund was a 
sensitive youth who did not take kindly to the methods of 
this orthodox establishment, and felt an aversion to all that 
was characteristic in its discipline. In his sixteenth year he 
passed on to Harvard College, whence he graduated in the class 
of 1827. Although decidedly social and even convivial in his 
tastes, he attained such honors as went with one of the less 
conspicuous parts at Commencement. He assisted in what was 
called "a literary discussion" — the subject being, " Changes 
in English Style since the Time of Milton." After graduation 
he did something that passed for studying law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar under conditions less stringent than they are 
at present. He never practised the legal profession, though in 
one of his letters he alludes to the days when he made a pretence 
of doing so. " I am a reformed lawyer," he once replied to 
the question of a pertinacious attorney who was examining 
him as a witness in some civil case. 

For several years Quincy seems to have led the life of a 
student of literature and of public affairs ; he was also known 
as a genial man-about-town, a popular diner-out, and a valued 
addition to the easy-going society of his native city. He passed 
for the good citizen of well-balanced common sense who would 
hesitate to sacrifice immediate interests for soarings among the 
sublimities of ethics. . He was not suspected of any liking for 
that Gordian solution of human perplexities which can see 
nothing in the moral universe save two sharp points of right 
and wrong. He married a lady of the highest worth who added 
all that a wife can contribute to the sunshine and uplifting of 
her husband's life. Nobody supposed that he would leave the 
comfortable fireside of tradition to encounter the tempestuous 
atmosphere which lies beyond it. And then came that sudden 
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change of outlook — that quickened sense of a work to be 
done — which we imperfectly represent by the word " con- 
version." The murder of Lovejoy exposed the nature of 
slavery, and keyed up to resolute action sentiments that read- 
ing and observation had cautiously developed ; they suddenly 
stiffened to principles and united in an imperative demand. 

Edmund Quincy thought it one of the privileges of his life 
to have come within the influence of William Lloyd Garrison. 
This stubborn leader in social and moral advance was well 
characterized by John M. Forbes as u a Radical with a sub- 
stratum of common sense and practical wisdom," and by a 
lady quite as happily, if somewhat paradoxically, as the least 
Garrisonian of the Garrisonians. He accepted at their full 
value premises which neither State nor Church cared to deny, 
and pressed them to what seemed to him their necessary con- 
clusion. He might well have taken as his motto the title of 
one of Robert Browne's books, u Reformation without Tarrying 
for Any." To relieve the Northern States from any complicity 
with Slavery was the work that commanded his tireless 
allegiance. Upon those susceptible to its influence, he 
exerted the magnetism of one of the rare personalities which 
distinctly modify the trend of human affairs. I recall the 
deferential tone in which Quincy was wont to utter the 
words, " My revered friend Mr. Garrison " — and this in 
circles where this friend, with all that he represented, was 
held in abhorrence. 

Through his connection with the Abolitionists, Quincy 
attained the luxury of what seemed to him a strictly logical 
conscience. Anticipating Tolstoi, he accepted the teaching 
of Christ at the full value of its most stringent requirements. 
He would mingle no alloy of concession with the golden pre- 
cepts proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount. He demanded 
not only the immediate abolition of slavery and the cessation 
of all preparations for war, but absolute non-resistance to 
assaults of any nature. He denounced not only the use of 
alcoholic liquors, but held up as conspicuous sinners men of 
high consideration who offered wine at their dinner-tables. 
Compromise in this matter he considered impossible. Writing 
of a sermon preached by Theodore Parker on his return from 
Europe in 1844, he says : " He told the old story of there not 
being drunkards in the wine countries, which has been so often 
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repeated, and strengthened the hands of the wine-drinkers so 
far. I could tell him that I have seen men as drunk on hock 
as they could have been on new rum." 

In 1839 Quincy became an editor of "The Non-Resistant," 
a journal which maintained that the commandment u Resist 
not evil," which it displayed as a motto, should be obeyed 
without limitation or reservation. He returned to Governor 
Everett his commission as justice of the peace, being unable to 
fulfil the oath required of the holder of that office. Many 
years later, in a controversy with Lucius Manlius Sargent, he 
thus stated his position : 

" He [Mr. Sargent] mistakes my scruples as to oath-taking. I have 
none against taking au oath which I mean to keep — as to tell the 
truth or to perform a trust. My objection is to an oath which I can- 
not conscientiously observe. This was the reason of my resignation of 
the commission of the peace to which he alludes. When I came to 
consider that J held it under an oath to do certain things enjoined in 
the Constitution (the rendition of fugitive slaves, for instance) which I 
was deliberately resolved never to do, I had nothing for it but to resign 
an office which I could hold only by virtue of an oath that I felt bound 
to break on the first opportunity. . . . That act . . . still appears to 
me one of very simple morality." 

Edmund Quincy felt that neither slavery nor any other 
wrong could exist if professed Christians were willing to 
accept, in their literal meaning, the precepts of their Master as 
given in the fifth chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew. The 
philosopher may tell us that an existing social condition can be 
modified only by a very gradual process, and that the New 
Testament should be " edited " with a blue-pencil mark drawn 
through those requirements of Christ which will not assimilate 
with human nature as at present developed. And yet the 
value of the leader who will countenance nothing less than the 
ideal conception of duty has always been recognized — at 
least in generations succeeding his own. He asserts potential- 
ities which he believes to be inherent in the nature of man, 
and — if we are indeed moving towards any " far-off divine 
event " — his impetus cannot be spared in the conflict of forces 
which hurry us on. Quincy's fervent support of the non- 
resistance movement may be shown by an extract from a letter 
bearing upon the selection of one James Boyle as an agent of 
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the Society. Mr. Boyle was suspected of advocating several 
u emancipations " which neither Abolitionists nor Non-Resist- 
ants could accept. The letter was written in 1839, and is 
addressed to his valued friend Miss Weston : — 

" We cannot afford to be too particular as to the entire eligibility of 
our agents. If they are sincere Non-Resistants, fully imbued with the 
spirit and living it out in their lives and possessed of competent talents, 
it seems to me that we must gladly avail ourselves of their services, 
though we might wish them to be somewhat different from themselves 
in some particulars. What we want is a man or men who will startle 
the community, now dead in trespasses and sins from their living 
death. . . . And I am mistaken in the man if James Boyle will not 
sound a blast that will break the fat slumbers of the church and the 
iron sleep of the world and compel men to open their eyes to the light. 
He is perhaps the man most hated, next to Garrison, by the priests and 
professors of the soul-enslaving and sin-covering superstition which calls 
itself the religion of Christ ; and be assured, my dear sister, that the 
most hateful aud odious man, hated and feared for his fearless denun- 
ciation of sin and exposure of iniquity, is the very man to give an im- 
pulse to our holy enterprise. He will doubtless bring down upon us all 
manner of calumnies and slanderous misrepresentations, perhaps perse- 
cution, and make us more and more hateful for a season to the world ; 
but is not this the baptism with which our Lord was baptized, and 
which He ordained for the proof of his disciples in all ages ? " 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the complete freedom of 
woman was among the causes which, commanded the entire 
sympathy of Edmund Quincy. But his expectation of the 
immediate advantage that would follow the removal of femi- 
nine restrictions appears to have been moderate. In 1840 he 
thus mitigates what may have been the larger hopes of the 
estimable lady to whom his letter was addressed : " We cannot 
expect the generation of women, any more than of slaves, that 
is first emancipated to attain as a generation to the full stat- 
ure of freedom. The habitudes of education, and the second 
nature of submission to the will of others, must keep many 
souls in a state of modified servitude." But while the attitude 
of this purifier of existing conditions in relation to non-resist- 
ance, woman suffrage, and total abstinence awakened little 
more than an amused smile from his former associates, his 
advocacy of the disunion sentiments of the Abolitionists 
called forth contempt and abuse. Yet his father had been 
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before him in proclaiming not dissimilar convictions when 
Southern leaders won their first great triumph by pushing 
aside the organic charter of our government and delegating to 
a passing Congress the right to fortify slavery by the creation 
of new states. I have elsewhere claimed that the father's 
protest was far-sighted and on the lines of liberty and good 
morals. He perceived, if dimly and imperfectly, the disasters 
that must follow the unconstitutional strengthening of an 
institution believed to be on its way to extinction when the 
compact which formed the union went into effect. He recognized 
duties to mankind which must take precedence of any ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement — if indeed this was to be had only at 
their expense. 1 Such being the case, it is not for me to blame 
the son for meeting the continued encroachments of slavery 
in the same spirit, if at this later date it seemed to him the 
righteous remonstrance. The Legislature of Massachusetts 
passed resolutions looking to a dissolution of the Union in 
case the Southern institution should be extended over new 
lands. But the interlacing of selfish interests will always 
bind most of us to such governmental arrangements as we find 
established. 

Contrasting the sentiments of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence with the increasing efforts to nationalize slavery, the 
Abolitionists proclaimed " the irrepressible conflict " after- 
wards recognized by Seward and Lincoln. Their language 
came hot with feeling ; it was vivid, strong, concise. They 
shared the belief, put into words by John Quincy Adams, and 
long kept standing on the first page of the "Liberator": 
" The preservation, propagation, and perpetuation of slavery 
has been the vital and animating principle of the National 
Government." It seemed to them to follow, in the language 
of one prominent in their counsels, that " we have to deal 
with a fact that manifests itself in the religion, in the govern- 
ment, in the domestic and social life of the country, — the 
Slave Power." No doubt they deserved the name of " agi- 
tators" which was so liberally bestowed upon them. They 
stood together as a church which took for its creed the noblest 
postulates of morality. They could not adopt any form of 
political organization, being satisfied that a party might ex- 
haust all the powers granted by the Constitution, and still 
1 See Proceedings for November, 1903. 
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leave triumphant and impregnable the position of those who 
claimed property in men. They would make no terms with 
what seemed to them a ghastly travesty of Republican gov- 
ernment, in that it accorded to slaves — or at least to three- 
fifths of them — "representatives" whose chief business it was 
to tighten their bonds and extend the area of their servitude. 

In the general estimation the position of the small company 
of men and women among whom Quincy had placed himself 
was far from enviable. Not only were their meetings disturbed 
by mobs of the turbulent and disorderly, but citizens presum- 
ably clear-headed and patriotic denounced their proceedings. 
Their combative ways of thinking and talking were equalled 
by their opponents, and on both sides blows of questionable 
fairness were given and received. In 1850 a man as honor- 
able and high-minded as Francis Parkman could write in the 
jocose exaggeration of a familiar letter: " For my part I would 
see every slave knocked on the head before I would see the 
Union go to pieces, and would include in the sacrifice as many- 
Abolitionists as could be conveniently brought together." Yet 
at a later date, referring to the civil war, Parkman declared 
that "a mighty people proclaimed a new faith, — that peace, 
wealth, ease, material progress, were not the sum and sub- 
stance of all good. . . . We were a people disenthralled rising 
from abasement abject and insupportable." History must de- 
cide how far Garrison was justified in advocating an earlier 
rising from this " abasement abject and insupportable," and in 
declaring that a day of terrible reckoning must come if we 
hesitated to proclaim this " new faith." That decision it is 
probably too soon to anticipate. Passions and prejudices do 
not die with the generation whose minds they warp ; they are 
inherited, and linger when the issues that awakened them are 
no longer at stake. It is always popular to enlarge upon the 
advantages that have come from the course that history has 
actually taken ; we can only conjecture the greater good which 
might have been had success attended a conscientious effort to 
divert the stream into another channel. In the same year in 
which Parkman expressed his willingness to make summary 
disposition of the Abolitionists, Quincy wrote thus : — 

" I have had my share of slander and abuse for a man no more con- 
spicuous than I am in my time. I have heard that I keep two mis- 
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tresses . » . that I abuse my wife ; that I make her do the family 
work ; that I make her cook for twelve niggers and afterwards wait 
upon them at table ; that I brought two negro wenches to the house and 
made her associate with them . . . that my character in Dedham is so 
bad that not a soul will trust me for a cent. I have been called the 
Prince of Bigots, His Anti-Slavery Highness, an aristocrat, a hyena, 
and a squash ; and I have possessed my soul in patience." 

There was another verbal missile often directed towards the 
writer of this letter which may be added to those above given. 
It is difficult at the present day, when the rigidities of theo- 
logical doctrine are so relaxed, to realize the odium which in 
the thirties and forties of the last century went with the term 
"infidel." Outside the great cities, and to a large class in 
them, it denoted one who had put aside not only the reli- 
gious attitude of mind, but the restraint of those decent cus- 
toms and codes associated with good breeding. Now, while 
Garrison, at least in the beginning of his career, was known as 
a Baptist, and Phillips held to the Congregational orthodoxy 
which others of his family had liberally promoted, their asso- 
ciate was a Unitarian, with leanings, it was suspected, towards 
that heresy of the heretics which found its exponent in Theo- 
dore Parker. Among the sketches of his antislavery experi- 
ence which Quincy would sometimes give, there was one which 
I set down with some reluctance because its point will be 
blunted to those unacquainted with the fastidious personality 
of its narrator. The Abolitionists, when holding meetings in 
towns or villages destitute of hotel accommodations, were 
forced to rely upon the hospitality of families who were of 
their way of thinking. Generally this was freely accorded, 
though there seems to have been difficulty upon some occa- 
sions. This was the case in a little settlement in Vermont 
where a worthy evangelical family expressed its willingness to 
receive Garrison and Phillips, but drew the line at Quincy 
" because he was an infidel." A persistent effort to remove 
this restriction was at last successful, and it was reluctantly- 
withdrawn. When the reformers took their leave the next 
morning, Phillips lingered behind to express the hope that the 
good people had found no reason to repent their concession. 
" Well, no," they said, " Mr. Quincy seemed to be a nice sort 
of man, and we all liked him." "Why, what did you ex- 
pect ? " was the natural rejoinder. " What did we expect ? " 
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repeated the matron and governing spirit of the household, as 
she directed her spectacles sternly upon the inquirer. " Of 
course we expected that he would curse and swear all the 
time ! " As has been intimated, only those who know the 
impossibility of associating any vulgarity of thought or speech 
with this gentleman of unusual refinement can taste the full 
flavor of the incident as he related it. 

In this brief notice of the life of Edmund Quincy it has 
seemed right to make evident, from his own point of view, the 
position in relation to unpopular reformations held by him for 
wellnigh the thirty years allotted to a generation. It will be 
sufficient to add an extract from a letter written in 1846 to 
one whose active assistance in antislavery work he wished 
to secure. There can be no better indication of the motives 
by which he himself was animated : — 

" Pecuniary temptation the slender treasury of the slave has not to 
propose. The most frugal subsistence is all he can afford to those of 
his servants who make themselves indispensable to his cause. The 
ambition of power and the vanity of popular applause can hope for no 
gratification in this warfare. The consciousness of performing a lofty 
duty, of taking an active part in the only movement of permanent his- 
torical interest of this age and country, and the sympathy of the pure 
and generous spirits who have given themselves to it, form the only 
reward for which such a man has to look forward in this life. It is no 
holiday warfare in which we ask you to enlist. They who assault an 
institution like Slavery intertwined with all the civil, racial, and relig- 
ious institutions of the country, must make up their minds to hard 
fighting and hard blows. They must expect to be thwarted and opposed 
by politicians and by priests, by open enemies and pretended friends, at 
every step. And the opposition which they must encounter will be in 
just proportion to. the fidelity with which they discharge their duty. 
But the faithful champion is sure of an enduring reward in the 
strength and the satisfaction which such a conflict works to his own 
soul." 

Yet it is right to say that even from a worldly point of view 
Quincy's position had many alleviations. He was brought 
into close intimacy with a few admirable men and women who 
were his fellow-workers. There was a sense of unity which 
bound together in loving brotherhood those who recognized 
in an unpopular belief the highest reach of civic patriotism. 
They were little annoyed by some grotesque specimens of 
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humanity who from time to time voted themselves into their 
fellowship. If these semi-attached members demanded with 
distorted logic various sorts of impossible reformations, they 
also demanded free speech ; and this the antislavery leaders, 
having won the battle for themselves, were pledged to ac- 
cord to others, even to the last limit of endurance. There 
was a freshness and buoyancy in the spirits of those devoted 
men and women which rendered a few discomforts easily 
bearable. 

It is perhaps well to note that the man who appeared to his 
contemporaries to be pledged without discrimination to all 
conceivable reforms could look with doubting eyes upon some 
proposed betterments of our condition. The famous Brook 
Farm, within an easy walk of his home in Dedham, may have 
been too near to assume those stately proportions that atmos- 
pheric refraction sometimes lends to more distant objects. He 
doubted whether the application of Socialistic methods over 
the limited area of a few acres betokened the possibility of 
their general diffusion. A moral transformation of the indi- 
vidual might indeed carry him far beyond the economic creeds 
of Adam Smith, Mai thus, and Ricardo, but without this per- 
sonal regeneration they seemed to stand impregnable. The 
dreams of exceptional organisms had as yet done little to miti- 
gate the pains of their brethren in this rude world of competi- 
tive strife. And the accidental conjunction of a few luminous 
human particles in West Roxbury was unlikely to disperse 
the clouds of custom and tradition and become an illuminative 
principle in the general thought. A letter written in 1840, 
addressed to a lady scarcely out of her teens, contains a 
playful prognosis of a possible outcome of the associative 
experiment : — 

" I would think Brook Farm an excellent place for match-making, 
as it is certainly for flirtation — * if ancient tales say true nor wrong 
those holy men/ Moonlight walks through shady groves, gathering wild 
flowers by starlight, gazing together into the blue vault of Heaven, 
poetry, music, romance, paring apples, wiping dishes, and sweeping 
rooms together are dangerous things to souls volatilized in the alembic 
of Transcendentalism. I consider it a special grace that not many of the 
fair communitarians are endowed with the fatal gift of beauty. Pray 
take care of this note or I shall have my house burnt down over my head 
some night." 
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Those who knew Edmund Quincy only after the civil war 
had made an end of slavery will have difficulty in realizing 
how he appeared to the majority of his earlier contemporaries. 
Believing with Garrison that the special work of the Abolition- 
ists had come to an end, he did not care to follow Wendell 
Phillips in laying siege to other strongholds of conservative 
thought. Some claimed that this was due to inertia; others 
to the steadying of the human mind, which comes of experi- 
ence ; perhaps neither factor was entirely absent. He was 
satisfied with the decision of the war that a consolidated 
nation had replaced what he, with many intelligent publicists, 
had regarded as a dissoluble compact between states. He de- 
clared that he recognized the change in his own position as 
scarcely less agreeable than in that of the slave. He wrote to 
an old friend : u I am not like my excellent father in liking 
work for the sake of work. ... I find it uncommonly pleasant 
to have nothing to do ; I always did." This, however, must 
be interpreted to mean that he preferred to choose his pwn 
occupation rather than have it thrust upon him by untoward 
conditions without. A lover of leisure, he knew its value too 
well to allow it to degenerate into laziness ; it was never syn- 
onymous with days of complacent inaction. Yet he recognized 
it as favoring that completeness of the individual which is not 
to be looked for in the rush of competitive workers where the 
units are necessarily dwarfed and distorted. 

The years, as is their action on most of us, doubtless modi- 
fied some of the conclusions of Quincy's early life. He was 
troubled with no passion for consistency, and realized the ob- 
struction of certain practical facts to the speedy embodiment of 
ethical ideals. He probably felt that all virtue cannot be 
unified in a single formula, and that we must tolerate that 
stress of circumstance which deflects so many of our fellow 
pilgrims from the narrow way. Some who knew him best, 
and agreed with him least, had always recognized a certain 
sobriety of mind which lay beneath what they considered his 
sky-larking extravagances. Friendly relations were renewed 
with those from whom he had parted nearly thirty years before. 
Interest was revived in Harvard College and in literary 
associations of a respectable sort, and action was forthcoming 
even upon those wavering lines through which the evolution- 
ary process must work out such good as it may have in store 
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for us. It seemed to involve a doubt of personal identity 
when the u desperate fanatic " of former years was found ex- 
changing graceful jest or cheerful reminiscence with men 
from whose company he had so long been excluded. But his 
mind, enlarged no doubt by close contact with those of the 
noblest aspirations, again blended easily with youthful fellow- 
ships which can never be wholly dismissed. He was frequently 
found at dinner-tables from which wine was not banished, and 
offered very good elaret at his own. Possibly it occurred to 
him that to gaze too intently at an evil in some of its aspects 
is to fail to see other aspects which might limit or modify our 
conclusions. No man who has lived to any purpose will feel 
bound to defend at sixty all the positions which he deemed 
impregnable at thirty. 

When Edmund Quincy took his place as the Recording 
Secretary of this Society on the 10th of May, 1877, there 
seemed no reason why he should not attain the exceptional 
limit of human life mentioned by the Psalmist, and this with- 
out the sombre adjuncts which too often accompany it. He 
was easy in his mind, easy in his circumstances, and followed 
all the rules that experience has recommended for the main- 
tenance of vigorous health. Yet a week later, after a day of 
varied occupation, he suddenly passed from a life full of in- 
terest to such unknown conditions as are appointed to follow 
it. In a letter addressed to an intimate friend in 1842, he 
gave such light as then came to him upon the great mysteries 
of our existence here and of its possible extension hereafter. 
It is good for us to know what a man believes at the flood tide 
of his health and activity. It is little matter what he believes 
— or is made to think that he believes — when the mental 
powers are relaxed on the verge of their extinction. Yet 
it is probable that later years would have made no essential 
change in this early creed : — 

" My own theory of life and death teaches me that death is the true 
birth, and that our existence here is but an imperfect and difficult kind 
of pre-existence to which the sooner an end is put by the regular opera- 
tion of the laws of the Universe the better. How I shall feel when the 
inevitable awaits me, I cannot tell — still less how I shall feel when it 
shall snatch from me any of those dearest to me. But such is my way 
of thinking. Death, it seems to me, should be regarded as the greatest 
of earthly blessings — the accomplishment of our previous state of semi- 
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spiritual existence. I enjoy this life highly — few more so; and few- 
have more circumstances to make it pleasant to them ; but it seems to 
me nothing to be compared with death as a thing to be desired. Of 
course I do not believe in the Calvinistic theory of rewards and punish- 
ments. I believe a man can be no more happy or miserable at the 
commencement of his new — his real — existence than he was at the 
bursting of the chrysalis. And after that it must depend upon himself 
whether he will be in Heaven or in Hell. This seems to me the true 
philosophy of life and death and futurity. All that I can learn of the 
nature of my own mind and of the nature of the Supreme Being seems 
to confirm it. The ancient Scythians were but half right in their phi- 
losophy when they wept over the newly born and rejoiced over the 
newly dead. Birth is a subject for joy because it is the herald of 
death. But these are things which I do not utter in all ears because 
they sound harsh and unfeeling to the many. But they are not so. 
This philosophy is not cold and heartless, but promotes, instead of 
checking, true love on earth and tender remembrance after the last 
separation." 

Edmund Quincy did not escape the bereavements which are 
the common incidents of human existence. The loss of two 
very promising boys and of a wife who commanded his devoted 
attachment left ineffaceable marks upon his life. And yet 
that life — free from many of the troubles of temperament and 
circumstance which constantly threaten us — was a singularly 
happy one. He was a standing protest against asceticism, 
and his enjoyment of the little gayeties which came in his way 
was hearty and sincere. He was restrained by T no sense of 
dignity from acting with his nephews some of the popular 
farces of the period. I well remember his exquisitely droll 
interpretation of certain dramatic situations as being far 
more effective than their customary rendering upon the stage. 
An occasional old-school stateliness of manner detracted 
nothing from his charm as a companion ; he seemed singularly 
free from that excitable and impulsive quality of mind usually 
associated with radicalism. 

It is generally supposed that an abounding sense of humor 
tends to restrain extravagance of opinion — or what may pass 
for such in a fleeting generation. Yet there are cases in which 
it imparts an exhilaration of spirit which carries the possessor 
past the mortifications of non-success and reaction. It con- 
tributed an asset of no small account to the meagre treasure- 
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chest which furnished supplies for the Garrisonian warfare. 
Here was a life happily exempted from those disappointments 
which attended less radical reformers, who fixed anxious eyes 
upon the political prizes which might be awarded to success. 
For the foresight which should go with the higher reaches of 
statesmanship is grievously dimmed when compelled to consider 
the number of votes that can be secured at the next election. 
Although his friend Lowell spoke of Edmund Quincy as a 
scholar in a sense that implied enjoyment rather than exactness, 
I was often struck with the minuteness of his information upon 
out-of-the-way subjects which happened to interest him. 
While he never crossed the ocean, he knew England and its 
social life, past and present, with wonderful accuracy. No 
London fog could long have hindered him in finding his way 
about a city whose streets were as familiar as those of his 
native Boston. His letters to the press — "gems of Flemish 
art," Lowell calls them — throw illuminating flashes upon the 
shifting sands of the political desert through which the 
American people wandered in their search for the promised 
land. Some future historian of a New England yet lingering in 
the memories of one or two of our older members, will enrich 
his narrative by consulting them. It was a period like no 
other in our history. It was the flowering time of a roseate 
spirit which had sprung from the rocky soil of Puritanism. 
Large hopes and cheerful prophesyings were in the air. The 
social problems which vex and baffle us to-day then seemed 
easy of solution. Darwin and Spencer had not yet applied 
their brakes to the wheels that were speedily to transport us to 
the Celestial City. 

It is unnecessary to speak of such compositions of Quincy as 
stand in bound volumes upon the shelves of libraries. They are 
gracefully written stories, a few essays, and a life of his father 
which is quite up to the standard of good American biographies. 
There was nothing marked or eccentric in his style; it was 
natural and effortless; the words seem to fall of themselves 
into happy sequence. A certain poise of philosophic equilib- 
rium in his later writings tends to excite reflection rather than 
to awaken enthusiasm. He pleasantly accounted for the 
success of one of his lectures from the fact that he made no 
attempt to leave the audience wiser or better than he found it. 
His addresses at public meetings — whether in behalf of total 
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abstinence, non-resistance, or immediate emancipation — were 
always weighted with that drawback. 

It is easy to criticise in certain details the teachings and 
expectations of a man like Garrison ; yet his statue is placed, 
where it deserves to be, on one of the finest sites in the city of 
Boston. For he had clear vision of the conditions without 
which our union of States could not continue, and reached 
through the votes or arms of others results to which he could 
not conscientiously contribute by the same means. He 
furnished the momentum and equipment which came to 
fruition through many generous lives. We blazon the Hebrew 
prophets upon our church windows, although the light of 
Biblical criticism, percolating through their colored draperies, 
may show that they were extreme in their denunciations and 
sometimes went astray in their predictions. And yet, humanly 
speaking, that progressive movement in religion which cul- 
minated in the birth at Bethlehem would have been impossible 
without them. It is easy to overvalue what we praise as the 
sense of perspective and proportion. However desirable 
within certain limits such a sense may be, our political history 
shows that it can pass to an excess which proves devitalizing to 
the individual and demoralizing to the country. The zeal 
with which the ultra-reformer inspires his followers does not go 
to waste ; it is an influence from which comes what is best in 
succeeding days. Cautious and sceptical thinkers are impor- 
tant guides on the tortuous and mysterious road by which we 
travel to the future ; but we cannot dispense with the idealist 
who sees the u distant gates of Eden " which gleam at the end 
of it, and concentrates all the force that is in him upon an 
effort to reach them. u A man's tribe," says Professor Shaler, 
u is as much of his kind as he can imaginatively unite with 
himself." We know the usual limits of this imagination in 
those born into the conventionalities of a contracted and 
cultivated class. There are established and well-worn 
channels waiting to receive such vital force as may have been 
accorded to them. It is not easy to leave the irresponsibility 
that goes with sect, or order, or caste, and assume the per- 
sonal responsibility of pushing beyond their limits. That 
Edmund Quincy did this seems to me to constitute such claim 
as he may have to linger for a while in our remembrance. It 
was his privilege to take part in one of the inspiriting move- 
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ments for the moralization of Government which characterized 
the time in which he lived. Such efforts, even if unsuccessful, 
lift the aspirations of men, and — when they meet with fit 
coefficients in circumstances — better the hard conditions of 
their earthly lives. 



